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with the Christians. About a year after the capture of Antioch, on July, 15, 1099, the Crusaders stormed Jerusalem and captured it after a hideous massacre. The victorious Christians first offered the crown of Jerusalem to Raimond of Toulouse and Robert of Normandy, who both refused it. Then they elected Godfrey of Boulogne, the brave and simple soldier who had taken the Cross with less afterthought of his own possible glory and advancement than any of the greater nobles. Godfrey, though he accepted the kingdom, refused to wear a crown in the city where Christ had worn the Crown of Thorns; he would style himself only Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. His much cleverer brother Baldwin was taking example by Bohemund, and held the north-eastern outpost of the Christians, at Edessa beyond the Upper Euphrates. Raimond got his own wish and established himself as Count of Tripolis. When Godfrey died a year later, his brother Baldwin I. became king of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, which, under his able rule, was extended from the Holy City and its immediate environments over the whole of Palestine and Southern Phoenicia. We must here remark that the Seljuk conquest of Armenia had caused a great migration of the Christian Armenians into the regions of the Taurus, where they created for themselves the Christian kingdom of Lesser Armenia which extended over the ancient Cilicia.
The general result, then, of the First Crusade was that the Seljuk kingdom of Roum, or Iconium, was virtually isolated on the northwest of the Taurus, but retained its grip on rather more than half of Asia Minor. The whole eastern coastland of the Mediterranean, Cilicia, and the sjrip extending from the Cilician corner down to Ascalon on the south, was in the hands of the Christians, as also was the county of Edessa, thrusting northwards between Roum and the Mesopotamian dominions of the Seljuk sultanate. The Armenian kingdom was independent of the Latin kingdom, which embraced four main divisions: the kingdom of Jerusalem proper, or Palestine; the county of Tripolis; the principality of Antioch; and the county of Edessa. The rulers of the three latter acknowledged the suzerainty of the King of Jerusalem, but were virtually independent princes.
The system established was that of the purest feudalism, unqualified by the local peculiarities which differentiated the feudalism of the divisions of Europe. It was, in fact, not a natural growth, but an artificial adaption, as a single system, of what was common to the feudalist systems of the West. It was ultimately embodied in the Assize of Jerusalem, which must be regarded as representing the ideal aimed at rather than the actual facts. The kingdom of Jerusalem was divided into a dozen great fiefs, whose lords held them from the king, while numerous minor lordships were held under them. The overlords of the other three states held theoretically from the kingdom e*" Jerusalem, but the dominion of each was divided into great fiefs,